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position of the Portuguese in Guinea, ended in a virtual mutiny
and a dispute between the leaders about the spoils (docs. 83-91).
The more ambitious plan to expel the Portuguese from Mina
totally failed. The chronicler Pulgar, it is true, records several
profitable voyages, and it would seem that a considerable sum
of gold must have been brought back to the ports of Andalusia
during the war years, the profits being increased by the fact
that Castilian merchants discovered that the negroes of Mina
were willing to accept shells, such as could be obtained for next
to nothing in the Canaries, in exchange for their gold dust (doc.
79). But there were losses as well as gains. Duarte Pacheco
Pereira, for example, describes how one of the interlopers was
wrecked on the Malagueta coast (doc. 80). A much heavier blow
to the Andalusians was the entire defeat in 1478 of a large
armada of theirs by the Portuguese, while it lay off the coast of
Mina (docs. 93-8). There can be no doubt of the authenticity
of this voyage, for it is recorded by contemporary Portuguese
chroniclers, and equally there can be no doubt that the Anda-
lusians must have suffered a very serious reverse, because even
the patriotic Pulgar admits his countryman's defeat. Additional
blows were delivered by the Portuguese upon their adversaries
in the beginning of 1480, when two other Andalusian caravels
were seized at Mina, although by this time the main struggle
for superiority in Guinea had come to an end (doc. 101). The
fact was that the Portuguese were too strong for the Andalusians,
Just as the Castilians were able effectually to repulse their
attacks upon the Canaries, so they were able successfully to
resist all attempts of the Castilians to dislodge them from Mina
and Malagueta, The result was that, when the war of succession
came to an end, Castile gave up her claim to Guinea, and by
the terms of the treaty of Alca?ovas (4 September 1479) King
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella recognised that all land south of
Cape Bojador was Portuguese. But King Affonso V, suspicious
as ever lest others should still seek to share in the riches of the
empire which he was building up for himself and his people
south of the cape, determined to make assurances doubly sure
by forceful measures against interlopers. In April 1480, he
instructed his son, Prince John, to empower all his captains in